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PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


In a previous article it was intimated that we might subse- 
quently try to make some practical suggestions concerning phys- 
ical education: hence this second article. 

Ist. We suggest that Physiology and Hygiene form an ele- 
mentary study in every school in the land. ‘This will enable the 
teacher to impress upon the mind of the student, in the form of 
short, comprehensive rules, the sure obvious laws of health. 

In connection with this, let the teacher see to it, that the tem- 
perature, ventilation, and other school-room arrangements con- 
form to his theory, thereby demonstrating to the school, that he 
believes what he is teaching. In many cases, I @hink he might. 
go farther and question his class concerning their observance of 
these laws, and in case of neglect, urge acompliance. ‘The pro- 
priety of sucha procedure will be apparent, when it is remem- 
bered that it is not unusual for a student, in less than five days 
after stating in recitation that a hogshead of fresh air per hour 
is essential to perfect health, to be found corked up in an air- 
tight room, where the possibility of one-half of the above sup- 
ply does not exist. Hence, then, let some well chosen work on 
Physiology and Hygiene become an elementary text-book in all 
our schools. Besides being an important means to health, it 
tends to a collateral good; i.e., the expulsion of that school- 
room task in the form of juvenile (infantile?) text-books on Chem- 
istry, Physiology, and Astronomy. 
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2d. Almost all study desks are too low. Taking our observa- 
tion as a standard, the ratio would be about seventh-ninths. If 
this be a correct ratio for Indiana, it results in placing for the 
greater part of six hours per school-day about 145,000 children 
in a stooped and unhealthy position. The evil thus resulting is 
too apparent to need comment, hence we may pass in search of 
a remedy. ‘This we think is to be found only in the removal of 
the cause. If our conclusions be correct, no desk should strike 
the chest of a student of twelve years old and upwards, more 
than four inches below the armpit, and in many cases, not more 
than one. Younger students may have desks admitting a more 
reclining position. The former of these heights being likely to- 
find objectors, we may say we are writing the present article 
with the paper in a plane not one inch below the arm-pit, and 
thus have done the most of our study for the last year, and with 
ereater physical ease than ever before. In addition we give the 
testimony and example of others, the name of one of whom is 
familiar in every neighborhood in this Republic. The very sim- 
plicity of this may preclude its adoption, as there are doubtless 
Naamans now as of yore, who say to “dip seven times in the 
Jordan” is a /rttle thing to cure the leprosy. 

3d. We hold, that where students are boarding away from 
home, as in our higher grade institutions, and thus or otherwise cut 
off from opportunities of manual labor, gymnastic or calisthenic 
exercises should obtain. These may be less frequent, less 
severe, and less general among the students, as circumstances 
may indicate. In some cases, a fifteen minutes recess per day 
sport in the exercises of expanding the chest and acquiring a 
manly gait and bearing, may be quite sufficient. In other cases 
regularity and severity of exercise should be observed. No 
schools so uniformly demand systematic physical training as 
our female boarding schools. In these, exhilarating, life-inspir- 
ing play being often deemed “decidedly improper,’ a demure 
walk once a day up the mall or round three squares under the sur- 
veillance of some precise teacher, furnishes the means of phys- 
ical development and the guarantee for health. This is perhaps 
the best that can be done under the form of exercise, but it must 
be apparent to all, that it bears about the same ratio to real ex- 
ercise, as an effigy to a real man, being the semblance without 
the life. But calisthenics comes with a remarkable adaptation 
and enticing efficiency to meet this demand. ‘he very etymol- 
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ogy of this word introduces us to its nature; viz.: halos, beauti- 
ful, and sthenos, strength—i. e., a graceful strength, a vigorous 
symmetry. It is not our purpose to enter into a description of 
the elements of this system of exercises, hence we here leave it, 
save a few words in its defense. Being aware that there are 
objectors to this system, we may here remind such that our na- 
tion is proverbial for the delicate constitutions aud ill health of 
its females. 

Further, we incline to the opinion that with equal truthfulness 
might the proverb prevail, that we not only neglect the physical 
education of our daughters, but often permit them to be educat- 
ed into an early decline. For evidence of this general truth, we 
need look at but a few particular cases, where homes otherwise 
joyous and happy, are for years curtained in gloom by the lin- 
gering ailment of a wife or daughter. This thought needs no 
development; all any one needs is to open his eyes and see. Here 
then is the evil, hence the necessity for a remedy, which remedy 
we conceive to be largely formed in physical training, and as 
one of the means of which we have indicated gymnastics and 
calisthenics; one for males and the other for females. In behalf 
of these exercises as a means to the proposed end, we may give 
the opinions of others. 

Says President Wheeler, of Baldwin University, Ohio, in which 
institution is a gymnasium, “I think gymnastic exercises ex- 
ceedingly important to students who have not work or other ex- 
ercise, and beneficial even to those who have.” 

Said Horace Mann, President of Antioch College, in an ad- 
dress of 1854, “The teachers of our institution meet the students 
for exercise, as they meet them in the recitation room for les- 
sons.” 

Galen, the celebrated ancient physician, declared him the ‘‘best 
physician who was the best teacher of gymnastics.” 

Says a distinguished writer, “If you wish to develop the mind 
of a pupil, you must exercise his body.” 

Says Plato, “Excessive exercise of the body may render us 
wild and unmanageable, but excess of arts, science, and music 
make us faddled and effieminate; only the right combination 
makes the soul wise and manly.” 

The old Romans said both in theory and practice, Mens sana 
in corpore sano. Further, the practice of several of the Euro- 
pean nations speaks clearly on this point. A recent lady travel 
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er states, that while at St. Petersburg, ““She saw nine hundred 
of the daughters of the princes and nobles of Russia in one in- 
stitution, where they were trained by such means to be health- 
ful, graceful, and beautiful.” She adds further, that ‘she never 
met together so many noble, beautiful, and healthful looking 
girls.’ Some years ago these exercises were introduced into 
nearly all the institutions of learning throughout Sweden, and 
subsequently into some of the institutions of other European 
nations; and wherever introduced, have demonstrated their 
efficiency by furnishing a healthier physical organism, more 
symmetrical figures, and more noble bearing. 

The ancient Greeks in their inimitable sculpture had only to 
reproduce the matchless symmetry of their own persons. And 
this symmetry, it will be remembered, was largely the growth of 
the gymnasium. The Greek father had two schools for his chil- 
dren, one for the mind, the other for the body. It may be said 
that the Greeks ran to excess in this direction. Granting this 
true, our reply is, where are we in the other direction? Both 
individuals and nations, vibrating between extremes, it would 
seem, that two thousand years ago, the great pendulum of hu- 
manity, swung to the outer boundary in one direction in Greece, 
and fell back about the year eighteen hundred and fifty-seven to 
the other in America. 


Having suggested some of the means to the end, we would 
here beg the permit of making a suggestion tending to keep the 
END more uniformly in view. For, unless this subject be either 
brought frequently to view or constantly kept there, we are like- 
ly in our characteristic haste for wealth and eminence to almost 
wholly neglect it. Whence our suggestions; viz.: that in con- 
nection with the two great ends of an education, viz.: upright- 
ness of character, and breadth of scholarship, we augment so as 
to stand thus: uprightness of character and figure—breadth of 
scholarship and shoulder. 


As works teaching of gymnastics and calisthenics are not nu- 
merous, it may be pertinent to name some of those deemed most 
valuable. Of this class, is Walker’s Manly Exercises, Trall’s 
Family Gymnasium, Paul Preston’s Gymnastics, and Miss 
Beecher’s Physiology and Calisthenics. 'The latter is a recently 
published and cheap volume, admirably adapted to the school- 
room. 
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In leaving this subject, we may submit, not intending however 
to indicate any opinion relative to mental manifestations in dif- 
ferent sized or shaped bodies, that as a purely physical model, 
our preference is for McCauley rather than Pope; for the big 
giant, Webster, rather than the “little giant,” Douglas; for even 
the burly Richard Ceur de Lion, rather than Richard, the Hunch 
back. Further, could we speak to all the young ladies of the 
commonwealth, we would say, we hold that the “rose of Sharon” 
is quite as beautiful as the “lily of the valley,” when indigenous 
to the cheek of a comely maiden. Hence, believing as we do, 
that much of the pleasure or sorrow of life is consequent upon 
states of the body, we can not but indulge the hope that the 
important subject of Physical Education will soon receive a 
practical attention; an attention that shall evince the truthful- 
ness of the following; that, 


“The wise for cure on exercise depend, ’— 


Refuting, at the same time, that hygienic heresy of Words 
worth, that, 
“The good die first.” G. W. HOSS. 


THE BIBLE A TEXT-BOOK IN SCHOOLS. 


“The Bible should not be left to the teachings of the pulpit 
and the Sabbath alone. Its great truths lie at the foundation of 
all morality; its eternal retributions are the sanctions of our ju- 
dicial oaths; it enjoins obedience to law, and all the practices of 
good citizenship; it prescribes the kindly charities, the forbear- 
ing love, the gentle manners, which hallow and adorn society, 
and which would make even a moral wilderness rejoice; its mis- 
sion is to every man, and it presents influences which, if yielded 
to, will transform one who is the pest or the terror of a commu- 
nity, into its ornament and benefactor; it enforces its appeals 
by considerations far beyond any motives which man can supply. 
It should be in all our schools.” 

The foregoing extract is from an address delivered Dec. 18, 
1857, before the Teachers’ Association of the District of Colum- 
bia, by R. M. Smith, Esq., editor of the Alexandria Sentine/, and 
contains sentiments not only happily and forcibly expressed, but 
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pre-eminently worthy of consideration in these days, when un- 
principled demagogues and graceless politicians are more than 
ready to do the will of those who have no sympathy with the 
principles that underlie our political fabric, no heart that beats in 
unison with the great cardinal element of true democracy, so 
clearly taught in the Scriptures, (not the democracy so eagerly 
sought as the ad captandum prenanum, of a party,) whose plat- 
form, though consisting of only two planks, is broad enough to 
carry the friends of freedom, safely and triumphantly through 
their political existence. What could be more significant or 
comprehensive, as a principle of action, than the first plank of 
the inspired platform, “All things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them.’ ‘The second is 
of kindred import and reads thus: ‘In honor preferring one an- 
other.’ It would be exceedingly difficult for political aspirants 
to stand on such a platform, and therefore it is no marvel that 
the wire-workers, both political and prelatic, should desire that 
the Bible, the magna charta of civil liberty, should be exciuded 
from our schools. 

As the Declaration of Independence is read on the anniversa- 
ry of our political emancipation to kindle afresh, in the Ameri- 
can heart, the fires of freedom, and fire anew the purpose to 
transmit to posterity unimpaired the rich legacy received from 
our fathers, so should the Bible be dazly read in our schools, and 
our children be early and profoundly impressed with the convic- 
tion that our political as well as our personal salvation most em- 
phatically depends on a cordial reception and corresponding adhe- 
sion to the Divine platform. 

Let the demand that the Bible shall be excluded from our 
schools, from whatever source it may come, and under whatever 
guise it may be concealed, be camly yet resolutely resisted. Let 
it be met with such a spirit and with such firmness as will ban- 
ish forever from the minds of its authors all thoughts of the 
repetition of the suicidal and despotic requisition. If the senti- 
ments of the above extract be sound, and the Bible is the source 
whence we derive our ideas of civil and religious freedom, then 
nothing could be more destructive to our civil institutions and 
nothing more impious and insulting to its Divine Author, than 
its exclusion from the institutions where the masses will receive 
all the education that they will ever enjoy. Why should that 
volume, whose principles underlie, permeate, and are interwoven 
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into the very fabric of our political being, and the reality of 
whose sanction constitutes the basis of that oath that binds every 
public officer, judicial, legislative, or executive, to a faithful dis- 
charge of his official functions, be excluded from the school-room, 
and youth be debarred all access to the fountain of heavenly 
wisdom? Why should the Bible be ignored in the school-room, 
and yet recognized at the polls?) Why should it stand sentinel 
at the ballot-box, when it has been excluded from the literary 
nurseries of our youth? No wonderits aid should be invoked to 
guard the purity of elections, when the embryo sovereign is 
trained up purposely ignorant of its sanctions and in utter want 
of sympathy for its spirit, and a stranger to its hopes, and an 
alien to its consolations. 

Let no one pretend to be a friend to the Bible in the family, 
and yet advocate its exclusion from the public schools and col- 
leges of the land. Hostility to the Scriptures as a text-book in 
our schools has its origin in something /ower than even a mere 
mock patriotism. It is vain to disguise its pedigree or deny its 
kindred. Such opposition springs from no reverence to God’s 
word, character, or government. If its promptings are so pure, 
why consistency would authorize us to expect unceasing assidu- 
ity in inculcating its principles and precepts on the tender and 
susceptible minds of the family circle. Where can the advocate 
of the Bible exclusion policy be found that is remarkable for his 
zeal in imparting its instruction to youth, or distinguished for a 
practical exemplification of its heavenly inculeations? Does the 
pliant politician, who waxes so eloquent in defense of liberty of 
conscience and deplores so pathetically the loss of sanctity and 
reverence which the Bible would sustain by being daily read in 
our schools, suppose that Ais regard for the Scriptures is not ap- 
preciated, when so brilliantly illuminated by the running com- 
mentary of his immaculate life? Who can doubt, for a moment, 
that the leaders of this anti-Bible crusade are the legitimate 
successors of Bible-burners of other times and localities?) The 
jesuitical veil is too thin and the mask is too transparent to con- 
ceal the real features of the responsible authors. Let such en- 
croachments on civil liberty, and such insidious attacks on the 
recognized and time-honored principle and practice of this na- 
tion, be met at the threshold of the contest, and it will prove 
the harbinger of victory; but overlooked or disregarded, it will 
herald only disaster and defeat. Let the Bible be placed at the 
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head of every list of text-books for our schools, recommended 
by State Boards of Education, and let there be no lack of sym- 
pathy with the principle on the part of Superintendents, and 
these incipient assaults will soon cease. With this flag nailed 
to the mast of the ship of State, we shall have no fear of a sur- 
render to any such piratical craft. Eternal vigilance is the price 
of both civil and religious freedom, and none but the vigilant 
will deserve or enjoy the priceless boon. | Weg) a 


POSSESSIVE CASE. 


No. I.—(ExTRra.) 


In my article in the April number insert the following instead 
of that part on page 121, which commences with “ Should any 
one now”? — 

Should any one now, to avoid all these examples, make the 
assertion that the apostrophe s should be omitted in the possess- 
ive singular of all nouns ending in zence, I would answer that 
Experience’s work, and Patience’s bonnet, should be used in pre- 
ference to Experience’ work and Patience’ bonnet. If to avoid 
these examples cience should be inserted for zence, the following 
opposing quotation from Saze’s Poems, p. 189: 

‘Who guided our feet over Science's bogs, 
And led us quite safe through Philosophy’s fogs.” 

Driven from every point, suppose the grammarian should, in 
his despair, apply the assertion to all nouns ending in conscience. 
In Harper’s Mag., vol. 9, p. 5, is found “ Conscrence’s Tales,” and 
Prof. M’Farland informed me several years ago that Dr. Ward- 
law in his Christian Ethics uses “ conscience’s ;’’ most probably 
before some other word than sake, as, conscience’s admonitions. 
When conscience is a proper name, as in the example quoted from 
Harper’s Magazine, the s should be used in all cases whatsoever 
when the posssessive singular is used, as, I did zt for Mr. Con- 
scrence’s sake. 

Thus we see that the rule which seems so imposing at first, 
and which has been so hastily adopted by so many writers of 
Grammar, dwindles down to this: 
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The possessive singular of all common nouns ending in con- 
science, when followed by the word sake, is formed by the addi- 
tion of the apostrophe only; as, 

“For gospel-light and conscience’ sake.””— Hudibras, p. 93. 

“Conscience’ sake’’ may also be found in Motley’s Dutch Re- 
public, vol. 3, p. 269; Prescott’s Philip the Second, vol. 1, pp. 132 
382, vol. 2, p. 225. 

There are several other words ending in ce of which the pos- 
sessive singular may be properly formed without the apostrophic 
s, When followed by the word sake; as, 


‘When he sits down, he’s standing up, 
As Paddy Quinn once said; 
And, for convenience’ sake, he wears 
His eyes a’ top his head.” 
—The Song of the Frog, Harper's Mag., vol. 8, p. 855. 


“Convenience’ sake ’’ may also be found in Hull’s Gram., p. 
35, and in Beecher’s Life Thoughts. ‘The Atlantic Monthly, in 
quoting from the latter work the paragraph which contains this 
expression, prints it ‘‘convenience’s sake.” 

Appearance’ sake, which I have heard in conversation, but 
which I have never seen in print, is also allowable, although we 
generally say “for the sake of appearance,” also “for the sake of 
convenien e.”’ 

Frazee, in his grammar, has “ Peace’ sake,’’ but Mulligan on 
p. 182 of his work on the Gram. Struc. of the Eng. Lang., says 
«Peace, in the genitive, ought, we presume, to be spelled peace’s, 
and should certainly be pronounced peacez.”’ We get) TH. 


Corrections.—Several typographical errors have occurred in 
the previous articles on possessive case. I mention the follow- 
ing: “Frazer's,” on p. 56, line 2, should be Frazee’s ; “Gauss’s 
equations,” on p. 57, line 9, should be Gauss’s Eauations; ‘“du- 
nards,”’ on p. 58, line 22, should be dunard:; “Irazer’s, on p.117, 
line 2d from the bottom, should be Frazee’s; ‘ Grallon’s,” on p. 
118, line 8, should be Gratton’s; ‘‘nce,’’ on p. 120, line 15, should 
be ence; ‘ Povell’s,” on p. 120, 3d line from the bottom, should 
be Parnell’s; “eience,” on p. 121, line 16, should be cence. 


P. S—The above was sent for the June number but was 
crowded out. The article in that number on Possessive Case, 
signed ‘ Munroe,” will receive attention in due time in my series 
of articles on this subject; and it is and has been my intent! un 
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to close them with what I consider the correct rule, but which 
will be found not to be the same as “ Munroe’s.’”? Munroe’s ar- 
ticle shows thought, and I shall not take issue against it without 
due consideration. Wedd ave « 


THE TEACHER’S GENERAL INFLUENCE. 


In the selection of teachers, do parents or their agents think 
enough of the general character and influence of those they 
employ? Is it the whole mission of the teacher to make those 
committed to his care good grammarians and arithmeticians? Is 
it not of some consequence; is it not, indeed, his first and high- 
est work to do all he may to make them men and women? Such 
our belief, we think the morals and manners of teachers are of- 
ten too little regarded in deciding upon their qualifications. 
“Give us a man who will put our children over a certain number 
of pages in a given time,” too often seems to be the only de- 
mand. This demand is well as far as it goes, but it isnot enough, 
for the general daily influence emanating from the teacher is 
more effective, does more to form the character of his pupils than 
any or all his special instruction on particular branches. A 
teacher, with life and earnestness enough to be worthy of the 
name, will breathe into his pupils much of his own spirit; should 
it not be a pure and noble one? 

Of this, as of all other matters, our best proof is experience. 
To it, therefore, we appeal. How much do any of us remember 
of the particular class instruction of our early teachers? 
Your experience may not accord with ours, but we remember 
only the general character, manner, and bearing of our first 
teachers, i. e., we think of them as pleasant or unkind mex and 
not as skillful or unskillful instructors. 

As we have already intimated, the teacher is a model; and to 
youth’s plastic mind shall a vice-deformed, or even coarse one, 
be presented. Fellow teachers, our pupils w7// be what we are, 
not what we tell them they shuw/d be. We are daily, hourly da- 
guerreotyping our moral as well as mental image upon scores of 
young immortals, and we envy not the head, heart, or happiness 
of the man who can occupy the teacher’s position and yet not 
feel, and, with all the energy and ability he possesses, does not 
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discharge the solemn obligation resting upon him. Weare daily 
moulding pliant but imperishable materials, and who shall dare 
to touch them with unskilled or careless hands! We are paint- 
ing for eternity, and if the painter and sculptor with such anx- 
ious care move the brush and the chisel over fading canvas and 
perishable marble, with what intense interest should we make 
our tracings on the immortal mind. 

As arduous as noble is our work. What wisdom and patience 
it requires to speak the effective word of cheer to the willing, 
laboring, but disheartened of the flock, and what energy, decis- 
ion, and perseverance to curb the strong, lead the weak, and urge 
the slow. Who does not feel the need of the example and bless- 
ing of the world’s Great Teacher? Our pupils will be like us; 
let us then strive to be like Christ, for 

‘“A christian is the highest style of man.” 


W HITEFIELD. 
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THE DUTIES OF TEACHERS. 


The following article, from an address before the Massachu- 
setts Teachers’ Association, is worthy of perusal in Indiana. 
Many of its suggestions and arguments apply to our own circum- 
stances. Read and ponder: 

As the profession of teaching advances in respectability and 
pecuniary value, so do our personal obligations and duties to 
that profession augment. It is not enough that each teacher 
should faithfuily perform his daily task in the school-room. He 
owes something to the fraternity of teachers—something to the 
esprit du corps. No teacher, good or bad, has a right to shut 
himself up in his own little domain, cut off from sympathy with 
other teachers, imparting no light to them, receiving none from 
them. If a wise teacher, he is morally bound to dispense his 
wisdom to others; if unwise, to receive wisdom from others, 
Hence we believe it the duty of all teachers to associate them- 
selves with organizations like our own, to show by their coun- 
sels, their sympathies, or at least by their presence, that they do 
not regard themselves too high or too low to belong to an edu- 
cational association. We would that every educator in the Com- 
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monwealth had enrolled his name with us; that our numbers, 
instead of being reckoned by hundreds were read in thousands. 
The greater our host, the mightier our power and influence. 
Through you, fellow-teachers, we would say to those who are 
not present to-day, and never are present at an educational gath- 
ering, we want your help. No one is so feeble, so utterly insig- 
nificant, as to possess no influence. Be yours much or little, we 
claim it for the common cause. If you know more than we, then 
it is your duty to come and teach us; if you know less, come 
and learn from us. If you think our mode of affairs is not a 
good one, then cease fault-finding, and show us a better one. 
Take your place, be it high or low, among your fellow-teachers ; 
and do not imagine that by your knowledge or your ignorance, 
your dignity or your humility, you can rightly escape the respon- 
sibilities you owe to the profession you have chosen. Do but 
your part in support of the State, the county, and the town 
teachers’ associations, and an impetus will be given to the cause 
of education which wilt be deeply felt from one extremity of our 
honored State to the other. 

Another duty which we and all our fellow-teachers owe to the 
profession, is that of liberally supporting our educational publi- 
cations. The literature of any profession is generally a fair in- 
dex of its standing; and he who would see his profession occu- 
pying a high position in the world’s estimation must do what he 
can to support and elevate its literature. Nine years ago, the 
teachers of Massachusetts, represented in this State Association, 
established as their organ—as the exponent of their opinions 
and wishes—‘ The Massachusetts Teacher.’ Through adversity 
and prosperity it has existed, and still exists. Although it has 
been editorially sustained by but few men, whose services have 
never commanded a single dollar; and although it has never re- 
ceived that general support which its official character merited, 
it has maintained an unsurpassed rank among similar periodicals, 
and has done what some teachers’ journals have failed to do— 
paidus way. Still “The Massachusetts Teacher” is not what its 
best friends wish it to be, nor what it readily might be, were all 
those whose interests it advocates to give it a helping hand. If 
one-half of the public school teachers of Massachusetts contrib- 
uted the yearly subscription of one dollar, not only would our 
journal meet its current expenses, but it would yield an income 
which might be profitably devoted to its editorial and typograph- 
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ical improvement. There are in our public schools, as I have 
already stated, 7,153 teachers. Of this number only about 1,500 
are subscribers to our State periodical. Surely this ought not 
so to be. It is not to our credit that but a little more than one- 
fifth of the members of our profession sustain, by even the pit- 
tance of a dollar, a home educational journal. We say to the’ 
educators of the State, “The Mlassachusetts Teacher” is your own 
organ. You can do with it what you please: make it just what 
you will. You have full power by your associated action to ap- 
point as its managers men of your own choice. You can impart 
to it whatever tone shall best harmonize with your wishes. If 
its past administration has not met your full approval, the reme- 
dy is in your hands. This being so, do not, by withholding or 
withdrawing your aid, do that which will tend to discourage the 
few who are willing and ready to work on. Will you not, then, 
one and all. aid in this effort to raise the character of our and 
your occupation? Aid us by your own subscription, aid us by 
securing the aid of others, aid us with contributions from your 
pen. . Do not expect that others will always write for your bene- 
fit; write something for them. 


Now and then a man is found who says the “ Teacher’’ is of no 
value. We answer, is not a journal which reports the proceed- 
ings of all the educational bodies in the State, of some value? 
Is it not worth one of the all-powerful dollars, to know what is 
occuring in the various parts of our fair field of labor? ‘To an 
active educator our journal is worth, for its items of intelligence, 
far more than its subscription price. ‘To the man who disparages 
the literary character of the “Teacher”? it may be said, Have 
you ever written a line for its pages? Have you done anything 
fur its improvement /—anything to extend its circulation? If 
not, you have failed to do your whole duty, and you have no right 
to complain. 


Fellow Teachers, let us, during the coming year, promptly, 
earnestly, perseveringly, labor to elevate the character and ex- 
tend the usefulness of the “ Massachusetts Teacher.’ The efforts 
of a single zealous man in each town in the State can not fail to 
place it speedily in a lofty position; and of this we may be as- 
sured—that whatever is added to its reputation, is an addition 
to our own. Having discharged our duty to our own periodical, 
we may then the more properly extend our hand to other 
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educational publications; and the more we invest in such enter- 
prises, the richer will be our intellectual income, 

Much also might be accomplixhed for our cause by the contri- 
bution of articles relating to education, to the columns of the 
hundred of newspapers published throughout the State. This 
important instrumentality has been almost universally neglect- 
ed. ‘The mighty power of the press may easily be brought to 
bear in bekalf of education, if educators themselves are wise 
and vigilant in the use of opportunities. 

Tinally, we owe to our profession the duty of becoming, to 
the extent of our abilities, and in the most comprehensive sense, 
schulars. Not satisfied with that amount of knowledge which 
will just meet the stereotyped demands of the school-room, we 
are all under moral obligations to cultivate a literary taste—to 
enlarge our literary acquisitions—to prove to the world by our 
knowledge, as well as by our personal characters, that a man 
may perform the work of a pedagogue, and yet be something be- 
sides a pedagogue; that a man may spend his life in teaching 
children, and yet be himself a man—fully developed in all that 
adorns and ennobles manhood. 

The work in which we are engaged, while not destitute of 
pleasures, is laden with responsibilities and discouragements. 

Few of us there are, who do not at times feel weighed down 
by the perplexities and trials in our pathway; and yet even these 
may terminate in good, and what has seemed a curse may prove 
a blessing. You have seen the lofty pine, bending beneath the 
almost crushing weight of a winter’s snow; and again you have 
seen that burden of snow dripping under the genial warmth of a 
spring-tide sun, enriching the soil on which it falls, and thus 
sending up new energies into every branch and twig and leaf of 
that tree, and raising its far-reaching arms and myriad fingers 
‘still higher towards heaven. So the burden of trials and dis- 
couragements, which often threatens to prostrate all our powers, 
will, if we bear up stoutly, with unflinching heart, sink beneath 
us, only to elevate us towards a purer and brighter sky, radiant 
with hope and illumined by the sun of triumphant reward. 


If success do not at once crown all our efforts, let us ‘learn 
to labor and to wait.’”’ Horace spoke truly when he said— 


fs = 6 “Nil sine magno 
Vita labore dedit mortalibus.” * * 
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“Nature gives nothing to men without great labor.’ Be it. 
ours, then, to toil on, faithfully, patiently. Our task will, at the 
farthest, soon be done. As, then, we press forward to the vast 
ocean of eternity, let us send forth into the great, swelling stream 
of human progress, each his own little rill of pure motive, of 
holy influence, of noble deeds. 


CONDITION OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE SLAVE 
STATES. 


ARKANSAS.—There are in the State about twenty-five com- 
mon schools organized and sustained by the common school fund. 
So far as means are concerned, Arkansas is well off. It receiv- 
ed from Congress 886,460 acres of land for the support of schools, 
a large portion of which is valuable. Eventually she will have 
a fund of at least two millions from these appropriations of 
land. The Secretary of State and ea-officio Commissioner of 
Schools, David B. Greer, of Little Rock, recommends a suspen- 
sion of the sales of the school lands. He says, “the great ob- 
stacle in the organization of public schools is not a want of 
means but the indifference which pervades the public mind on 
the subject of education.” : 


TENNESSEL.—Here the State Treasurer is ex-officio Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools. The amount of money distributed 
at the last apportionment was 70 cents to each person between 
5 and 21 years of age. This comes so near being a duplicate of 
the Indiana apportionment that the condition of the schools can 
be easily imagined. ‘The whole number drawing money from 
the fund was 288,538, or something more than a thousand less 
than at the previous apportionment. Very little interest is felt 
in public schools in this State, and the condition of the school 
fund is in “great obscurity.” 


Trexas.—Texas has done little in the way of schools, except 
to form the nucleus fund for their support. By the State Con- 
stitution, one-tenth of all the revenue of the State derived from 
taxation, is set apart for a permanent fund for free schools. The 
sale of school lands is forbidden by law, and the only income is 
derived from their rental, which at present, of course, amounts 
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to nothing. The prospective value of ihe school lands of Tex- 
as is estimated as high as fifteen millions. In a few of the chief 
towns public schools have been maintained for some time, but 
instruction is confined almost entirely to private schools. 


LovistaNa.—Here an attempt to organize public schools was 
made in 1811. In 1855 the amount appropriated by the Legis- 
lature for schools was $300,000. The Governor of the State 
speaks of the school system as a failure. The Superintendent 
says “that the public sentiment, arising partly out of the fact 
that the parents themselves have had little or no education, and 
consequently do not value it for their children, is low. New Or- 
Jeans can be said to have public schools. Here for several years 
Hon. J. A Shaw, of Mass., was employed in the second munici- 
pality, and succeeded in inaugurating a system which had a high 
degree of efficiency. From insufficient pecuniary support, this 
has fallen much below its condition under the management of 
Mr. Shaw. It is said that the salaries of female teachers in 
Louisiana is considerably higher than in any other State. In 
speaking of the District Directors, the State Superintendent 
suggests that two out of three of these officers should be able to 
write their names. 

Mississippi.--So little has been done here that the common 
schools can not be said to have any history or existence even, 
The State has at various times made small appropriations; the 
usual sum is $50,000, the enterest of which is to be appropriated 
to the support of public schools. ‘The State University appears 
to be the pet institution of the State, and receives a large share 
of all which Mississippi can grant for school purposes. 


ALABAMA.—Alabama recently tried the experiment of sus- 
taining a School Journal, but it was very soon discontinued. It 
was not till 1854 that any attempt was made to form a school 
system. In 1856 this was so far perfected as to compare favor- 
ably with those of other States. ‘he condition of the State 
judicially and constitutionally must, however, be lamentably low, 
for “additional or special taxes may also be raised in townships 
by a vote to do so, for public schools.”” Some of the superfluous 
wisdom of Indiana might profitably find a home in Alabama. 

FLoriva.—Here we find matters much the same as in Missis- 


sippi, “only more so.”” We see that in 1856 the magnificent sum 
of $6,059.80 was raised for public instruction. Number of chil- 
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dren between five and eighteen, 2,261. The magnificent sum of 
28 cents per scholar appropriated by Florida for the education 
of her youth! 


GeorGia.—This State has no public school system. It has 
some funds for the education of indigent children. ‘The number 
of these beneficiaries is estimated at 20,000, and the amount dis- 
bursed for their education in 1854 was $23,000. 


Soutn CaroLina.—In 1843 (7?) Governor Hammond spoke 
thus: ‘The free school system has failed. This fact has been 
announced by my predecessors, and there is scarcely an intelligent 
person in the State who doubts that its benefits are perfectly in- 
significant, in comparison with the expenditure. Its failure is 
owing to the fact, that it does not suit our people, or our gov- 
ernment, and it can never be remedied. The paupers, for whose 
children it is intended, but slightly appreciate the advantages of 
education; their pride revolts at the idea of sending their chil- 
dren to school as ‘poor scholars ;’ and, besides, they need them 
at home to work. These sentiments and wants can, in the main, 
be only countervailed by force. In other countries, where simi- 
lar systems exist, force is liberally applied. Itis contrary to the 
principles of our institutions to apply it here, and the free school 
system is a failure.”’ 

The school system, at present, as indicated by this extract, is 
a system of charity schools—of schools for only the poor, on the 
ground that all who are able will look after their children’s edu- 
cation, without notice from the government—a fact not yet ad- 
mitted: but, for argument’s sake, it may be allowed its weight; 
and then it remains to be seen whether the public school, under 
public supervision, encouraged, if not sustained, by public mon- 
ey, and free to all, may not be the best possible school for edu- 
cating all classes of the community. The State annually ap- 
propriates $75,000 for the support of its free schools. In some 
districts independent schools are set up; but in others, the offi- 
cers intrusted with the expenditure of the quota for a particular 
district pay the tuition of a certain number of scholars, who are 
admitted into private schools as beneficiaries. 

There are school funds in this State, which, in 1850, yielded 
$35,973; in addition to which amount, $160,427 were contribu- 
ted in other ways to the support of schools—probably, chiefly by 
tuition-fees in private schools—making an aggregate of $206,400 
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for school purposes. Number of schools, 1,023; of teachers, 
1,019; of pupils, 19,1832—Am. Ed. Year- Book, 1857. 

Nortu Carouina.—North Carolina has taken the lead of most 
of the Southern States in regard to common schools. By the 
last report of the State Superintendent, we see that the average 
length of the public schools last year was four months. Of the 
215,000 children in the State between 5 and 21, over 140,000 of 
them were in the common schools. Very much of what has been 
accomplished here is due to the efforts of Mr. C. H. Wiley, the 
excellent State Superintendent. ‘Two years since he commenced 
the publication of the North Carolina Journal of Education, 
which he sent to every district in the State, 3,500 in number, 
without charge. In addition to this means of arousing interest 
in education, he has traveled and lectured incessantly through- 
out the State—has labored with the legislature, and has accom- 
plished an amount of work and achieved a success which can 
scarcely find its parallel. 
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W.D. HENKLHE, Editer. 


No. 62. 


{Alsop says that this problem is cmpossible, for the conditions 
will never allow the hands to be disposed at distances of 120 
degrees around the circle. He thinks that Mr. Hough has mis- 
taken the terms of the problem. We think that Mr. Alsop is 
the one who is mistaken, for the question is, ‘‘How long will it 
respectively be before each hand will be at equal distances from 
the other two?’’ The use of the word respectively prevents such 
an interpretation as that given by Mr. Alsop.—Eb.| 


SOLUTION OF No. 64.—By Samus. ALSop. 


The rod being of uniform size, its center of gravity is the 
middle point. The rod is supported by three forces, viz.: the 
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tension of the string, the weight of the rod, and the resistance 
of the wall, in a direction perpendicular to its surface. That an 
equilibrium may subsist, the directions of these forces must pass 
through a common point. 


ConstTructTion.—Take AC=15. Bisect it in D, on AD de- 
scribe a semi-circle. From C to that semi-circle draw CE=10, 
then will CE represent the position of the rod, and AE that of 
the wall. 


CALCULATION.—AC?=CE?+ 3A E?, 
SOLUTION OF No. ——By J. Starr. 


Per quest. 1007¢+-100=50(1-+-r)é, or 27¢+2—=(1-+-r)t. Ix- 
pending (1-++7)¢ by the binomial theorem and transposing we 
get 

i—l 
|==--t7-+———7° + &e., 
2 
which arranging according to the powers of ¢ and putting a, 4, 
c,d, &c., respectively for the co-efficients of ¢, 2, ¢, ¢, &c., and 
reversing the series, we obtain 
1 6 26—ae 5b’—5abce--a*d 
-, &e. 


ai 
See Stoddard and Henkle’s Al., p. 412. 


{Alsop closes his solution with “(1-++-7)t—=2+-2¢, an equation 
that can only be solved by approximation.’”’ Hough, assuming 
r==100, gets 2¢=-2+- 22, whence ¢=3 years. He says “the time 
in every case will depend on the rate per cent. The value of ¢ 
can be found by approximation with the application of loga- 
rithms.” §. C. Crumbaugh, by using an interest table and mak- 
ing successive approximations, gets for the result 29 yrs., 3 mo., 
and 19 d., the ratio being 6 per cent.| 


No. 70. 


Hough refers to “ Colburn’s Higher Arithmetic, where, he says, 
‘‘a number of concise methods are given.’’ 


SOLUTION OF No. 71.—By T. CHARLEs. 


I find what part of the principal equals the interest, and add 
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to this the principal, and divide $28885. in proportion to the re- 
ciprocals of these fractions. 

I also solved it by getting the present worths of $1 for 6, 10, 
14, and 15 years at 6 per cent., and dividing $28885. in propor- 
tion to these worths. 

I obtain for the answer $8,740, $7,429, $6,460, $6,256. 


{This problem was also solved by J. Pool, Wm. Hill, S. C. 
Crumbaugh, J. C. Fawcett, Alsop, and Hough. All the solutions 
except Pool’s were by equations. Hough’s results were slightly 
wrong. | 

SOLUTION OF No. 72.—By J. Poou. 


We may consider the whole weight as collected in the center 
of gravity, which, if the beam is regular, will be in the center of 
the stick. Then in order that the two men may carry twice as 
much as the man at the end of the beam, they must be half as 
far from the middle, or 5 feet from the other end. 


No allowance is made for the weight of the handspike. 


[This problem was also solved by T. Charles, Hough, and 
Alsop.| 


SOLUTION OF No. 73.—By G. W. Hoveu. 


Put z==r-+1 and we get 7(7-+1)!=2. Assuming 7=850 we get 
2.53-+; call this value +. Again assuming 7=-.45, we get 
1.9845—; call this value —. We observe that the second value 
is a little too small. Again suppose r=.45142, and we get 
2.0037646 +. Now by continually taking the mean of a plus 
and minus value, we at length get r=.4511474496136496, which 
is correct to eight places of figures. 


[ Crumbaugh carried the approximation of z to three places by 
a different process. Horner’s method furnishes a simple plan of 
solution, but we have been under the impression that Mr. Kirk- 
wood wishes this problem to be solved without resorting to ap- 
proximation. Is this so, Mr. K.?| 


ANSWER TO PROBLEM O.--By Hovucu anp ALSop. 


Hough says, “From the theory of Mechanics as regards the 
collision and impact of bodies, we at once conclude that the 
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body will have a rotary motion, unless the collision is direct and 
central, when the body will have simply a motion of transla- 
tion.” 

He gives the formula for the angular velocity in the case of 
rotary motion. 

Alsop refers to Poisson Traite de Mecan., Art. 436.7, and says, 
“In the case supposed there would be no rotary movement.” 


Remarks,—Alsop has sent solutions and comments to all the 
problems from 62 to O inclusive, except L, 65, 69, 70, 71, and 
73. He says he does not understand what is meant by “three 
and three’ in L, and that 65 is a mechanical problem for which 
he has no taste. 

Will Mr. Hough re-state L, for our correspondents consider it 
indefinite. 

lf the readers of the Mathematical Department have any nice 
arithmetical problems, we would be glad to receive them. 


PROBLEM No. 77.—By W. W. R. 


Plant a grove with 14 trees in 9 straight rows, and 4 trees in 
each row. 


PROBLEM Q.—By P. Barron. 


Let c+y+2z—10=0, be the equation of a plane, (2, 4, 4,) the 
center of a circle in that plane, whose radius is 6; to find the 
least distance from the point (1, 2, 3,) to the periphery of the 
circle. 

PROBLEM 78.—By S. C. CrumBaugu. 


What principal must be loaned Jan. 1, at 9 per cent., to be re- 
paid by 5 instalments of $200 each, payable on the first day of 
the five succeeding months? 


CorreEcTIoN.—In No. 77 put —-6$a for 64. 


Tue activity of mind and body, of every faculty and passion, 
is the reality of life, and the necessity of health. 


_ ALLow a boy at large one year in indolence, and you have 
laid the foundation whereon to build his future ruin. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


VALEDICTORY. 


In resigning the office with which the Teachers’ Association has hon~ 
ored me, I desire to say a few words in reference to the past history and 
present condition of the Journal. As the former is well known to the Asso- 
ciation, through the annual reports which have been made, it will need 
but brief notice. It is now a little more than two and a half years since 
the first number of the Journal was published, and while it has never 
called upon the members of the Association to contribute a single dollar 
to its support, it has itself contributed nearly $1200 towards maintaining 
an agent, whose duty it was to lecture, hold institutes, and awaken educa- 
tional interest in the State. This year 1 considered its ability to sustain 
itself so problematical, that as one of the Executive Committee, I declined 
assuming any responsibility for its publication, except from month to 
month. We had little help to expect from advertising, and although 
pledges were freely made for its support, I had little hope after the fatal 
decision of the Supreme Court, that those pledges would be redeemed. 
Our largest circulation was of course in those places where permanent 
schools were maintained, and the dispersion of teachers which followed 
the decision mentioned above, would necessarily prevent the fulfillment of 
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the pledges made at the yearly meeting. What I expected, came to pass. 
With the exception of Ft. Wayne, I believe that none of the more impor- 
tant pledges have been redeemed. In some places, where from twenty- 
five to fifty names are pledged, not a single one has been received The 
reason is obvious. No other result could reasonably have been expected. 
Added to this, it isa year of extreme financial embarrassment. I'riends 
of education, not teachérs, who have hitherto contributed liberally to 
swell the number of subscribers, under the pressure of the times with- 
draw the support. which in more prosperous seasons would be cheerfully 
yielded. Still, under these discouragements, we have reached the sev- 
enth number of the present volume, and we have not only succeeded in 
keeping free from debt, but as will be seen by the report of the Treasurer, 
have a balance in our favor which assures us of at least no considerable 
deficit at the close of the year. It is indeed most probable that the Jour- 
nal will be able to pass through the year without calling upon the Asso- 
ciation for pecuniary support. But considerable sums are still due on 
subscriptions, and all those indebted should forward the amounts due as 
soon as possible. In taking leave of the Jowrnal, I have to thank my as- 
sociates for the able assistance they have given me, and the Association 
for the honor they have conferred upon me. J accepted the office with 
the distinct understanding that my time was mainly given to other duties, 
and these have, at times, left me little leisure for this. In leaving the 
State, I carry with me many pleasant memories of my three years life in 
Indiana. specially have I enjoyed the gatherings of the Association, 
and J much regret that it will not be possible for me to meet at Terre 
Haute, those who, when the Teachers of the State assemble, are never 
found absent. Success to your counsels, and may all ‘‘ Unconstitution- 
aldom’” soon be redeemed from her present unfortunate and disgraceful 
condition. 

GEORGE B. STONE. 
Minneapolis, June 29th, 1858. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Perhaps a majority of the readers of this Journal, have some acquain- 
tance with Natural Philosophy, as explained in the School Text Books 
on this subject. Taking this for granted, we have thought that the follow- 
ing brief account of a criticism on Comstock’s Philosophy, in the June 
number of Emerson’s Magazine, would be found to be instructive. The 
writer of the criticism, studied the work when a boy, and confesses that he 
comes to his subject not “wholly free from a latent, long cherished 
grudge.” After reading his article, we are prepared to admit that his 
grudge may have been ‘‘long-cherished,’ but never ‘latent,’ for we 
doubt whether he has always heretofore concealed his opinions of the 
book. 

He refers to the issue for 1858, two HUNDRED AND EIGHTH EDITION, re- 
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vised and enlarged.’ ‘This is the sixth revision of the work. ‘he critic 
inquires : 

1. How far has the subject been reduced to system ?” 

It must be borne in mind that the work is entitled “A Sysrem or Nar- 
uRAL Puivosopny; in which are explained the principles of Mechanics, 
ete., etc.” He cites the following facts to prove the want of system: 
That the “ Velocity of falling bodies” precedes ‘‘ Motion,” and that these, 
together with “ Momentum, Compound Motion, Center of Gravity, Gun- 
nery, and the Pendulum, precede Mechanics.” 

That, although the “ Mechanics of Liquids,” is divided into “ Hydrostat- 
ics and Hydraulics,” the division of the Mechanies of Solids into Staties 
and Dynamics is not made or even named. 

That “ Heat,” which “ belongs on the confines of Physics and Chem- 
istry,” and which, therefore, should be “last in the book,” is treated of, 
immediately after “ Pneumatics,” which “ Acoustics” naturally follows. 

That although Merroro.ocy is not named, yet we find Atmospheric 
Phenomena making part of Acoustics—as if wind, rain, and frost were 
consequences of some law of sound!” 

That the “Stability of Bodiesis explained, if that be possible, before their 
equilibrium: but, in fact, stability depends on, and is a consequence of, 
equilibrium.” 

That “Circular Motion” precedes “ Curvilinear Motion,’ ‘ although 
the latter is really the general subject, of which the former is a particular 
species or case.” 

That at the end of the chapter ‘on the Steam Enerne,” is ‘a page on 
Distillation,’ ‘“‘immediately following a prolix account of a particular 
steam boiler explosion which happened to occur at Hartford, in the vear 
1854, instead of being * in its place” in the chapter ‘on Hrar”’ that im- 
mediately precedes, (the critic thinks that the author has been “led to 
place his explanation of the process of the “worm of the still’ in the 
category of high-pressure engines, the mechanical duty of coal, and steam 
boiler explosions, “as a broad hint to impressible youth, of the dangers 
crowing out of the lamentably prevalent custom of carrying ‘a brick in 
one’s hat;’’’ and that he has generously resolved to sacrifice scientific 
unity in order to “ point a moral,’ and perhaps “ adorn a tale.”’) 

That ‘“Dioptrics” precedes ‘‘Catoptrics,’ and that while the subject 
‘of Mirrors” is properly “ conjoined with the latter,” the subject of Len- 
ses is made to follow all this, “although in the same way related to Re- 
fraction, as the Mirror to Reflection.” 

That “Galvanism” is “separated from Execrricity, and placed under 
Electro-Magnetism, although the last is, in truth, an offshoot from Gal- 
vanism itself.” 

That ‘the whole subject of Electricity, as if it hardly belonged in a 
book of Philosophy, is placed after Asrronomy, which certainly does not 
so belong.” 
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That “no glimpse or dream of the fundamental distinction” of Elee- 
tricity into ‘ Static or Franklinic Electricity,” and ‘‘ Dynamic or G@al- 
vanic Electricity,’ “is likely to trouble the student of Dr. Comstock’s 


book.” 
That “in the last part of the book comes a medley [medley?] of matters, 


which, having dropped from the author's intellectual pocket as he went 
through his work, he has considerately picked up and put in at the close.” 


He thus describes this medley : 
“ Here, after Electro-Gilding, comes a Hydrodynamic experiment and 


a wheel turned by an upward jet of water—tender reminiscences, douht- 
Jess, of the aqueous laws discussed in pages long gone by;—then the 
Daguerreotype, divorced from Light; then, a Telegraph inducted into 
the company of ‘strange bed-fellows’; then, velocity of electricity; then, 
another Telegraph; then, an apology for the omission of a printing press, 
for the sufficient reason that now, ‘ almost every village can boast of one 
or more; and thereafter, Sharp's Rifle; Colt’s Repeating Pistol; a Gas 
Meter; the Submarine Telegraph; an Ice-Saw; and a probable soon 
satellite of the planet Neptune !” 

We reserve for another article, what the critic says in reference to the 
accuracy of the work, and proceed to offer a few thoughts upon what has 
already been given. We are not an admirer of Dr. Comstock’s works up- 
on natural science, but we are still willing to admit that there must be 
something fascinating about them, or they would not have obtained so 
extensive a circulation. Our opinion is that their popularity is due to a 
kind of familiar semi-scientific style which is almost always preferred by 
the beginner. ‘This style, however, is not inconsistent with correct scien- 
tific arrangement, and therefore if Dr, Comstock had a clear perception 
of the whole subject of Natural Philosophy, he might be able to remove 
many objectionable features in his book, and still preserve its enchant- 
ment. Although the critic has made Comstock’s Philosophy his target, 
it should be observed that nearly, if not all, other School Philosophers are 
vulnerable to some of his shots. Some: of the positions assumed by the 
critic seem not to be well taken. For instance, he charges the author 
with want of system, because he treats of Circular Motion before Curvili- 
near Motion of which it is a particular case. As well might Euclid have 
been charged with want of system, because he treated of the circle before 
curves in general. He also says that Astronomy does not belong to Nat. 
Philosophy. Now, it must be remembered that Astronomy means the 
laws of the Stars, the word Siar being applicable to any heavenly body. 
Laplace's great work is entitled “ Mecanique Celeste,” thatis, Celestial 
Mechanics, and hence is a part of Natural Philosophy. If Natural Phi- 
losophy be interpreted to mean the Philosophy of Nature, it will compre- 
hend ail the natural sciences. Again, the most extensive work on Natu- 
ral Philosophy, published in this country, is Bartlett’s, in three volumes, 
the first on Mechanical Philosophy, the second on Optics and Acousties, 
and the third on Spherical Astronomy. 
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American writers have as yet done very little in the rigid classification 
of the Physical Sciences, and hence the great mass of our School Text 
Books on these sciences are “medleys,” or scientific scrap-books. 

AYO De res 


TEACHERS ASSOCIATION—PRESENT CRISIS—DEBATES, &c 


The subjects announced by the Ex. Com. for discussion at the Teachers’ 
meeting in Terre Haute, are eminently practical. We heartily rejoice at 
this circumstance, particularly at this time. It is an hour of adversity 
with the Public Schools. We need the collected wisdom and the earnest 
co-operation of all true friends of popular education, throughout our great 
and fertile, but afflicted State. 

Unless some speedy remedy can be applied, the cause of general edu- 
cation in Indiana must rapidly decline. We have met persons who claim 
to think ctherwise. It can not, however, be less true of Schools, than of 
other affairs in life, that, “it is easier to pull down than to build up.” 

Already many superior teachers have made a practical application of 
the “relief” suggested by our Mathematical friend at Richmond, 
viz.: that the Constitution says, ‘‘ Emigration from the State shall not be 
prohibited.” Numbers also are turning in disgust from a profession so fa- 
tally opposed by the “powers that be.” Alas! why should those who love 
to teach, be driven from our profession, or from this Commonwealth, in 
order to gain a fair and reliable reward for their rare abilities and rest- 
less energies? While, also, our ranks are thinning, we find that wages 
are becoming lower. Teachers are more frequently found who lose their 
self-respect; this is a natural result. Inferior private schools are spring- 
ing up on the “lowest bidder” principle. Selfishness begets selfishness, 
and takes, in certain cases, the place of harmony, and of true manhood 
and womanhood. Some who have been thrown out of employment in 
the cities, become competitors for situations in the country. 

More general evils attend our present calamity. Education is thought 
to be less valuable. Those who have had the most thorough mental 
training, are now often found out of employment, “their occupation 
gone,” or perhaps are seen clinging to a position which affords only a 
mockery of support. The example is discouraging. The stimulant to 
acquire knowledge is diminished. It is observed that not even an educa- 
tion, united with the most marked industry, and the most ample experi- 
ence, as a teacher, is sufficient to secure to the possessor suitable business! 
The effect on the young is disastrous in the extreme. Where is the secu- 
rity that they will be rewarded for years of mental discipline? One wide 
and, under a liberal free school law, almost unlimited field of intellectual 
labor is greatly contracted. 

In periods of prosperity, when free schools are triumphant, our profess- 
ion rises in the seale of society. There is now a corresponding depress- 
ion. What can be done to arrest this downward tendency? May the 
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Association at Terre Haute, with its judiciously selected subjects of de- 
bate before it, solve this problem wisely and truly. May the “ blending of 
mind with mind,” develop for us some plan of EFFECTIVE acTIoN. To 
promote the cause of free schools has long been our object. They are 
the nurseries where Academies and Colleges are most abundantly sup- 
plied with minds thirsting to pursue the higher walks of science. All the 
true friends of education are deeply interested in their welfare. Yet our 
efforts to arouse the State in their behalf have been a failure. Did I say 
our efforts? Have we made any earnest, united efforts? At Indian- 
apolis in 1856, at Richmond in 1857, and again in 1857, at Indianapolis, 
we passed resolutions, which have proved to be, in each case, only an idle 
farce; they have not been executed—they are a ‘dead letter” upon our 
record. Will not the crisis now upon us inagurate a new spirit? Can 
we not, each of us, enter upon the present campaign, without any divided 
heart? The battle with cupidity, ignorance, and prejudice, Mus’ BE 
roucut. We ean not draw our swords too soon, nor wield them too zeal- 
ously. If we would not endanger our success by apathy, we must enter 
the contest with confidence in ourselves and in each other. Teachers 
have too little self-reliance, outside of the school-room. They might be a 
POWER in the State, if they dared to be. 


Why can we not execute our designs? Let us see to it this time, that 
our conference does not end in mere debate. We do not, however, under- 
value discussion. It is emphatically what we need now extended over 
the entire State. Unless we teach politicians that we have vigor of voice 
and pen, energy of purpose, and courage which fears no opposition, they 
will never give heed to our resolutions. We are aware that the general 
debates of the Association, in which all are permitted to mingle as 
equals, give a keen zest to our semi-annual gatherings, without which, 
there would be a fearful falling off in the attendance. We hope there 
may be the fullest expression of opinions from all. ‘ Discussion elicits 
truth.’’ But this is not enough; we must carry the plans there formed in- 
to effect. In the debates at our meetings, we hope that the future may 
be like the past, very free from any injustice; ever affording to each one 
of our band of teachers, a respectful hearing; never permitting any mo- 
nopoly of privileges; always leading ail of the fraternity who meet with 
us—no matter how diffident in manners, or how obscure in position they 
may be—to realize from our acts that their presence and participation 
is ever welcome. 


We learn from nearly every quarter, that those workers in the great 
field of education, whose interests have not been directly affected by the 
late disaster to the Schools, also share in our regret. Indeed, this step 
backward is to be lamented as a State misfortune, although it is in some 
degree local and partial, When there are only a few of the Slave States be- 
low us in point of popular education, is not any retrogade movement suf- 
ficient cause for general alarm and sorrow, not to say dismay? When 
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the margin is so small between us and the very lowest point of rank 
among all the States, what wonder if the educators of Indiana, who have 
fortunately been exempt from this reverse, should yet join hands in one 
great impulsive rally for the common weal. Would it be strange if a 
thrill of sympathy ran along the entire line of Teachers, from the highest 
to the lowest. We must alltake hold and work. When the Association 
adjourns, we must canvass the State—all of it. When we roll up our 
sleeves and begin in ‘right earnest” we can conquer. Inspiration and 
labor achieve wonders. Peter the Hermit aroused all Europe to frenzy 
by his own strange fervor. We have a better cause. The contest will be 
severe; but the wise and the worthy, the humane and patriotic, the intel- 
ligent, the noble, and the gifted—all these are with us. 

Fellow-Teachers! letus meet at Terre Haute, around the great ‘ coun- 
cil fire” of our fraternity, and light our torches ;—not those of the incen- 
diary, but those of enthusiasm, for the uplifting of Indiana from its de- 
gradation. The Ex. Com. have wisely done their part; they have arrang- 
ed matters so that there may be time; they have given us the very themes 
we need, All thanks, 

Our Association should not be degraded by being made the scene where 
every wild ‘ism of the day is presented in prolonged discourse. We do 
not wish it perverted from its high purpose by being made subservient to 
agents from other professions, who come to point out our inferiority and 
to boast of their own marvelous doings. 

Too much space has not been assigned to lectures and elaborate re° 
ports; at least we hope so from the appearance of the notice. We have 
not always been so fortunate. It would be no more than just to all, to 
re-enact the rule so happily introduced into our last Association by Mr. 
VaTeR, limiting the time and number of speeches; this rule alone secures 
to each member his true rights and representation. Let us remember 
that in the “ multitude of counsel, there is safety.” 

O. PHELPS, Ed. pro tem. 


PuitosopnicaL Question. —W. W. R. asks the following question : 
‘Would it ever rain, if the air was removed, or if there was no air?” 
[Should not W. W. R. use were instead of was in this question ?] 


Tue N. Y. Musica, Review is regularly upon our tabie, filled with 
‘‘News, Reviews, Criticisms, and Correspondence,” of the greatest value 
to every lover of the ‘divine art;” to say nothing of the music, which is 
most excellent. Every teacher who has a knowledge of musical reading, 
should be sure to send a dollar to Mason Brothers, 103 and 110 Duane 
street, N. Y., for which he will receive the Review for one year. It is la- 
boring in the same field with ourselves, and should receive our encour- 
agement and support. 
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SEMLANNUAL MEETING OF THE INDIANA STATE TEACH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION, AT TERRE HAUTE, 20rn, 21st, anp 22D 
OF JULY, 1858. 


Tuesday, P. M, Organization—Social Meeting. 

4 Ryening—Address of President, B. Hobbs, Esq., Annapolis. 

Wednesday, A, M., Business—Reports of Committees for holding In- 
stitutes. 

Wednesday, P. M, Business—Address, Rev. John Young, Indianapolis. 

rk Evening, Business—Address, Hon. Samuel L. Rugg, of Ft. 
Wayne. Discussion of Topics in Addresses. 

Thursday, A. M., Business—Discussion on Defects of Indiana School 
Law. 

Thursday, P. M, Address—Rev. Jos. G. Wilson, Terre Haute. Dis- 
cussion of the Question, “What are the most efficient agencies in judi- 
cious school government?” 

Thursday Evening, Discussion of the Question, “Is it proper to award 
prizes for superior scholarship ? ' 

Closing business, res»lutions, &c. 

The Association will meet in the basement of the City School-House 
on Fourth street, North of Wabash street. 

The usual reduction of Railroad fare may be expected. Let there be 
a large attendance. 


CHAS. N TODD, Ch’m’n Ex. Com. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tue First AnnuaL Meetine of the Natrona TEacHEers ASSOCIATION, 
will be held in Cincinnati, OnI0, commencing at 10 o'clock A. M, Au- 
gust 11th. 

At this meeting, Lectures are expected from the following distinguished 
Edueators, viz.: 

Introductory Address by the President, Z. Ricuarps, Principal of a 
Classical School, Washington, D. C. 

Lecture by J. D. Paiusricg, Superintendent of Schools, Boston, Mass. 

Lecture by J. N. McExutcort, Principal of a Classical School, New 
York City. 

Lecture by Dante, Reap, Prof. in the University of Wisconsin. 

_ Lecture by Joun Youne, Prof. in the North-Western Chris.ian Univer- 
sity, Indiana. 

Lecture by Hon. Joun B. Mattarp, Georgia. 

Lecture by C. H. Wixry, North Carolina. 
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Sussects For Discussion. 


1, The expediency and justice of maintaining free schools throughout 
our Country by general taxation. 

2. Parochial Schools; are they in harmony with the spirit of American 
Institutions ? : 

3. Mixed Schools—The propriety and expediency of educating both 
sexes together, in the same classes. 

The order of exercises will be announced at the meeting. Measures 
have been taken to make this assembling, a grand Nationa TracHErs’ 
JuBILEE! Many of the most prominent friends of education from the 
several States and Canada, are expected to be present and tale part in 
the exercises. 

N. B.—State, County, and other Educational Associations are respect- 
fully invited to send Delegates. Members and Delegates are requested 
to report themselves, on their arrival at Cincinnati, at the office of A. J, 
t10KoFF, Superintendent of Schools. 

The Local Committee, at Cincinnati, at the head of which is Mr. Su- 
perintendent Rickorr, is doing all that can be done to secure the objects 
of the meeting. It is expected that a reduction of fare on the principal 
roads, will be made. 

All Educational Journals and other Papers, friendly to the objects of 
the Association, are respectfully requested to insert this notice. 

Further particulars may be had by addressing the President, Z Ricu- 
arps, Washington, D. C., or the Secretary, J. W. BuLktey, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

By order of the Board, 
J. W. BULKLEY, Secretary, 

Brooklyn, June, 1858. 


EpccationaL Statistics.—At our annual meeting last Dec., a resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted, requesting teachers to collect educational 
information in their neighborhoods, and present at the next semi-annual 
meeting, Don’t forget this, fellow-teachers; bring on your reports from 
every school district in the State and let us hear from you. We may find 
much to encourage, amid the present gloom. _Let:us know how the peo- 
ple feel; if they are right, we can soon change the present dark aspect of 
school matters to one more bright and cheering. 

We want to hear, also, from those committees appointed to lecture and 
hold institutes in the several parts of the State. Let no member of those 
committees fail to be present and report some progress at any rate. How 
many have done their duty ? 


Newton Bateman, Editor of the Illinois Teacher, is the candidate of 
the Republican party of Illinois, for the office of State Superintendent of 
Schools, 
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PERSONAL. 


Prof. B. T. Hoyt, A. M., late of Indianapolis, has been elected Prof. 
of the Latin Language, in Asbury University, Greencastle, Ind. 


gee We were called upon to take charge of this No. of the Journal 
suddenly, and found but one article on hand atthe time; this will account 
for some defects. The July No. had to be out early on account of the 
Terre Haute meeting. Two very interesting and practical articles came 
too late. One very valuable production came before we had the care of 
matters here, and it was only discovered when our space was occupied; 
it had modestly slid away among some books and papers. We hope to 
see it in print soon. 


OUR EXCHANGES. 


Ae 


The N. Y. Teacher maintains its high literary character; in the July 
No. are many very interesting original articles; they have freshness and 
vivacity. They enchant while they instruct us. 


The Atlantic Monthly never fails to make its appearance in season, 
It has become so well and so favorably known as to need no comment ; 
but the noble principles which it advocates with such power, interest us 
in its still wider circulation, 


Sargeant s School Monthly, for July, comes io us early, with a tempt- 
ing array of subjects. We have read a few of the articles only, but with 
such delight, that we will turn to the No again when time permits. 


Received July No. of the #. I Schoolmaster, one of the very best of 
our exchanges. We like its short, pithy, practical articles. True, our 
educational journals are designed principally for the Teachers’ benefit 
and most of their articles should be directly on his profession; but if they 
contained more short selections, or original paragraphs of general inter- 
est, such as a teacher could read with interest and profit to his scholars, 
would they not receive more subscribers from the parents of the scholars, 
and even from among the older class of pupils themselves? In short, is 
there not danger that a Teachers’ Journal may become, what he himself 
too often is, too professional to be a welcome or enlighteniug visitor. 


Scuoo. Furniture.—We call attention to THomas KeLsau’s adver- 
* tisement on the cover of the Journal. Our late reverse has checked im- 
provements, but we hope this is only temporary. Meanwhile, let men 
observe where the best furniture can be found for future use, 


Booxs.—We invite attention to the advertisement of Srewart & Bow- 
EN, in this No. of the Journal. Some new works are in the list we think. 


‘SOMETHING FRESH AND RACY. 
| A GRAND BOOK FOR THE BOYS! 


THE COMMON SCHOOL SPEAKER, 


By NOBLE BUTLER, A.M. 


A Book of Familiar Speeches and Dialogues suited to the wants and capacities | 
of the Pupils of Primary and Common Schools, 


| CONTAINING 263 PIECES FOR DECLAMATION AND RECITATION. 
PECULIAR MERITS. 


1. The extracts are mostly fresh, not| 4. The extracts are varied, grave, 
found in other Speakers. humorous, national and American, out | 
2. They are of familiar character, | and out. 
intended for youths from ten to four-| 95. It contains a great variety of Dia- 
teen years of age. ° logues, many of which are original, and 
3. The pieces are generally short, of | all lively and interesting. 
the right length to commit to mem-| 6. Itis printed in very compact form, | 
vry. and can be carried in the pocket. 


AUTHORS AND PIECES. 


WEBSTER.—Most of his grand national masterpieces. 

EVERETT.—California Gold and Maize Compared, a magnificent speech, 
perfectly fresh. The Farmer, American Mechanics, and eight or ten other 
of his best things, some found in no other Speaker. 

8S. S. PRENTISS.—Especial and successful effort has been taken to collect 

all the best extracts from this great southern orator. Most of them never 

wit cores in any similar collection, and worth more than the whole cost of 
| the book. 

| ALBERT PIKE.—Pacific Railroad, very good. Fine Arkansas Gentleman, 
very amusing. 

DIALOGUES.—Marriage, in verse; Traveler in Smithville; Sancho Panza, 
Bragadocio ; Sick Englishman; Red Eagle and Gen. Jackson; Choosing a 
Wife; Shape of the Earth; New Preacher; Candidate for Congress; Pres- 
ident and Office Seeker; Way to John Smith’s; Merchant and Idler; 
Going to the Legislature—brimful of humor; Duty—capital; Collecting 
Debts, very amusing ; Pursuits in Life; Gil Blas and Archbishop; Money ; 

«: The Imitator, &c., &c.—all prepared with express reference to 


SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS. 

BISHOP BASCOM.—The Cross, one of the most magnificent pieces of dec- 
lamation in the English language. 

MISCELLANEOUS AND HUMOROUS.—American Sea Serpent; Modern 
Belle ; Old Bachelor; Pay as you Go; Arlington’s great Defence , Uncom- 
mon Old Man, and many others. 

HENRY CLAY.—For War with England; Disunion and War, and others of 
his most eloquent efforts. 

LYMAN BEECHER.—National Immorafity, one of the finest things in the 


language. 
OTHER AUTHORS.—Bulwer, Corwin, Meagher, Gough, Kossuth, Carnes 
Victor Hugo, Doesticks, and a great many others. 


RETAIL PRICE Go CENTS. 


On receipt of which it will be sent, postage paid, to any address. 
[=F Teachers and School Committees shall receive a copy, postage paid, by - 
| remitting 40. cents in postage stamps. 


MORTON & GRISWOLD, Publishers, 
LOUISVILLE, KY 
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PINNEO'S ENGUISH GRAMMAR, 
THE MOST COMPLETE PUBLISHED, 


Prof. Pinneo has succeeded beyond any author who has preceded him, in 
rendering the study of English Grammar, usually dry and distasteful to the 

oung learner, an attractive and highly interesting branch of education.— 

hose who have used his works, in their revised form, find that, from their 
natural arrangement and simplicity of illustration, pupils readily understand 
the subject of their study, and hence become deeply interested; and, in a short 
time, good grammarians. 


PINNEO’S PRIMARY GRAMMAR, 


For Common Schools, 


Revised and enlarged, and printed from new, clear, open type. This en 
larged edition is a full and complete Class Book for Common Schools, con- 
taining all that is taught on the subject in public schools. 


PINNEO’S ANALYTICAL GRAMMAR, 


For Schools and Academies, 


Revised, with enlarged type. Designed for advanced pupils, who wish to 
study the subject on a more extended basis, and with greater minuteness of 
detail. 


PINNEO’S ENGLISH TEACHER. 


A valuable introduction to the art of composition, in which is taught the 
structure of sentences by Analysis and Synthesis. 


From the Hon. Anson Smyth, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, for the State of Ohio, and one of the 
Leading Educators of the West. 


““T esteem Pinneo’s English Grammar as among the best text books extant, 
for guiding the learner to a knowledge of the correct use of language. Its 
definitions are clear and exact, its rules simple and comprehensive, and its 
whole plan and arrangement well adapted to achieve its purpose. 

ANSON SMYTH.” 

Single copies sent to teachers, postage paid, for examination, on receipt of 
12 cents for the Primary Grammar, 20 cents for the Analytical, and 20 cents 
for the English Teacher. 


HEMANS’ YOUNG LADIES’ READER. 


BY PROF. T. S. PINNEO. 


A neat volume of 480 pages, embracing over 450 choice selections, and pre- 
pared with especial reference to the wants of Female Schools and Semina- 
ries. 

Single copies furnished to teachers, postage paid, for eramination, on the 
receipt of 40 cents, either'in money or postage stamps. 


Published by W. B. SMITH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 
CLARK, AUSTIN & SMITH, N. York. 
Oct. 15, 1857. J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Phil’a. 


NEW SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
THE LATEST AND BEST. 


The .Best and Cheapest School-Books Ever Published. 


McGUFFEY’S NEW ECLECTIC READERS. 


This series, just published, embraces many new features of excellence, cal- 
culated to render it one of the most valuable contributions to the educational 
Literature of the day. 

Single copies furnished to teachers for examination, on receipt of the an- 
nexed prices: 

MeGuffey’s New Fe. Ist Reader, 06 | McGuffey’s New Ec. 5th Reader, 30 
ae ») sé 


éc “ec od sé 2) y oé sé 6th “es 4Q 
“ “  « 34 « 18 “ “ High School © 50 
as ‘6.5 Seth). 20 | * Eclectic Spelling Book 06 


RAY’S ARITHMETICS—REVISED AND IMPROVED. 


This series consists of a Primary (first book), Intellectual (second book), 
and Practical (third book). 

These books, well and widely known as among the best works on Arith- 
metic ever published, have lately undergone a thorough revision, and are now 
presented to teachers in a new and greatly improved character. 


A NEW BOOK—THE BEST OF iTS KIND, 


Ray’s Higher Arithmetic. 

The principles of Arithmetic, analyzed and applied, for advanced students 
and business men. 

This is not a “ re-hash”’ of the examples, &c., in Ray’s Third Book, but @ 
fresh, attractive, and exceedingly practica] presentation of Arithmetic in its 
higher applications. 

Single copies furnished to teachers, for examination, on receipt of the an- 
nexed prices : 

Ray’s Arithmetic, first book, 06 | Ray’s Arithmetic, third book 20) 

= a second ‘ 15| “ Higher Arithmetic, 40) 


RAY’S ALGEBRAS. 


First Book :—For Common Schools and Academies. <A simple and thor- 
ough elementary work. 

Second Book :—For advanced students in Academies and Collegies. <A 
progressive, lucid, and comprehensive treatise. 

Single copies furnished to teachers, for examination, at the annexed prices : 
tay’s Algebra, first book, 30 | Ray’s Algebra, second book, 50 


KEY TO RAY’S ARITHMETICS—-SECOND AND THIRD BOOKS. 


Containing solutions to questions; also, an appendix embracing Test Ex- 
amples for the slate and black-board. Furnished to teachers for 40 cents. 


KEY TO RAY’S ALGEBRAS. 


Embracing, in addition to solutions of problems, a full discussion of indeter- 
minate and diophantine analysis, properties of numbers, and scales of nota 
tion. Furnished to teachers for $1.00, 

No mathematical works published ever attained, in so short a time, as gen- 
eral and decided popularity as these. 

Published by W. B. SMITH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 
CLARK, AUSTIN & SMITH, N. York. 
Ost ober 15, 1857. J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Phil’a. 


1858, “Officially Recommended.’ 1858. 


THE Eciectic Series EwBRACES, 


McGUFFEY’S ECLECTIC SPELLER,........... 1 BOOK. 
McGUFFEY’S PRIMARY SCHOOL CHARTS, ..6 NUMS. 
McGUFFEY’S ECLECTIC READERS,........ ..56 BOOKS. 
RAY'S SHBIES. OF ABRUPT ICS. set... «ache 4 BOOKS. 
RAY’S SERIESIOR ATGTE RAST. le tes... se 2 BOOKS. 
PINNEO’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS,........... 3 BOOKS. 


McGUFFEY’S NEW ECLECTIC READERS,..7 BOOKS. 


These Books possess the highest merit, are more widely introduced than any 
other series ever published, and have received the cordial indorsement of the 
most intelligent and successful teachers, throughout the Union. 

They combine the rare advantages of superior intrinsic merit, typographical 
beauty, Cheapmess, and extensive uniformity of adoption and use. 


This Series has been “ Officially Recommended” 


By THE Onto Stare SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
INDIANA STATE Supts. oF Pusiic INsTRUCTION, 
InpDIANA State Boarp or EDUCATION, 

IuuNois State Supr. oF Pusiic INstRucTION, 
Inirnors State Boarp oF EpuUcATION, 

Iowa State Supts. oF Pusric INstrucrior, 
WISCONSIN STATE Supts. or PusBiic INSTRUCTION, 
MicuiacANn State Supt. oF Pusiic INstRUcTION. 


Also, approved and adopted in New Work City Public 
Schools ;—in the public Schools of Pemmsylvamia s—in Schools 
in the New England States;—and im nearly every other 
State where liberal attention is given to public instruction. 


OBSERVE,—That “ especially favorable terms for first introduction” 
are not offered. If the books are worth having, they are WORTH PAYING 
for. That they are worth having, their extensive adoption and high 
‘official recommendation’ clearly prove. They will be furnished for 
a first introduction at regular wholesale prices. 


Publishers, —W. B. Smite & Co., Cincinnati:—CLARK, AUSTIN & 
Smiru, New York:—J. B. Laprincorr & Co. © Philadelphia. 


STEWART & BOWEN’S 
INDIANA WHOLESALE BOOK AND PAPER HOUSE, 


We will forward any of the following works, on the receipt of the re‘ail price affixed 


40 each, free of postage: 


Téearher'’s Resisterin...:. ....evelsolece. ves 0 50 
do do full bound...... 2 00 
Teacher's Chiss Book..............c0008 eo ae 


Davies’ Logic of Mathematies........... 1 


Davies’? Dictionary of Mathematics.. 3 00 
DERVIS. A SPOUT ca sach tens 0 ssc nicanoerPtyig 75 
Davies’ Bourdon and Legendre,each 1 50 
Courtnay’s Calculus ces. eee e ecco eee 2 00 
Gillespie" Bal. Dd SULveying..... cided 2 00 
Sena 5 Theory and Practice of Teach. 

bcos ceithe. do0 4 SaaS ss cas savage teaver’ 00 
Parker’ s Natural Philosophy... 1 00 
Wells's Natural Philosophy ............. 1 00 
Liddle & Scott's Grerk Dictionary... 5 00 
Andrew's Latin Dictionary.-..-..... 5.00 
Anthon’s Classical Dictionary.......... 4 €O 
Adler’s German Dictionary -.---.... 1 50 
Janett’s French Dictionary....- asanect T:bO 


Wells's Scrence of Common AD OAsy $0 75 
Silliman’s Chemistry.......... ¢ Nas Aa OO 
/ Youman’s Chemistry . . Prey | fae) 
Youman’s Household Science........... ] 25 
Brocklesby’s Meteorclogy... 075 
Warren’s Physical Geography.. 1 00 
Sargent’s Standard speukers...... .. 1 50 
| Sanders’s School Speakers .. «- 10) 
| Zichos’s Amegican Spe.Ker .........--. 10) 
Northend*’s American Speaker....... 075 
Northend’s School Dialogues........ 0 75 
PENTef Ss SpeukePssw cans ocs «scesceesc, 0 60 
Fowell’s U.S. Spe aker. « eee 1 00 
Lowell’s School Dialogues... Re ER 1 00 
Parlor Dramnis...... ccsee ssceeecees 1 00 
One Hundred Dialogues.........,....+- 1 00 
Nationul Fifth Reader..............50.602- 1-00 


Tn addition to the above, we wt procure any book published, and furnish it at pub- 


lisher’s rates. e 


TO TEACHERS, ESPECIALLY. 


To teachers desirous of supplying themselves or schools with Looks and Stationery, 


we will allow them a liberal discount from 


our usnal prices. 


lected and well adapted to the demand of this and adjoining States. 


July 15, ’d8. 


STEWART & BOWEN, 


REST AROLAS, Ind, 


CAMERON & MNEELY, 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 


: INDIANAPOLIS. 


Printers of the 


INDIANA SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
INDIANA AMERICAN, 


PUBLIC ADVERTISER, 


. 
basi. 


in a scl.oo! not heretofore supplied with them, 


Nov. 15,57. 


NATIONAL DEMOCRAT, 


Our stock is carefully se 


DAILY CITIZEN, &e. 
PELTON’S OUTLINE MAPS AND KEYS. 


MITCHELL'S OUTLINE MAFS & KEYS. 
MOLBROOK’S SCHOOL APPARATUS. 
Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of the Wort. 


The above, and other valuable School Rejuisites, some of which are indispensible in 
every good school, are furnished on the mostliberal terms by the subscriber, who is also 
offering valuable premiums to any one who will secure hiin the stile of them, to be used 


Sed forcircular giving full particulars. 


Adlress, JOHN H. ROLFS, Chicago, Illinois. 


pF: TL ee Lee 


TENA 
POTTER & HAMMOND'S 


New System of Penmanship 


Js now used in the Public Schools of Indianapolis, and has received the 
unqualified approval of the Superintendent and every teacher in the city. 


The Authors of the above system now pnblish two distinct editions, one 
of 24 and one of 20 pages. Both of these editions, in style of writing, 
systematic arrangement. mechanical execution, quality of paper, AND IN — 
EVERY OTHER PARTICULAR, vhallenge comparison with any other series of 
books before the public. 

Writing has too long been taught merely. as mechanicalart. Inlearn . 
ing to write, the mind and the eye of the pupil have not been trained, 
since attention has been given only to training the muscles of the hand | 
to imitate. In this system a new method is adopted. The art of writing © 
is reduced to a complete science. The letters of the alphabet, both small 
and large, are reduced to a few elementary principles, and so arranged 
that the formation of each letter assists materially in forming the next. 
The style of writing adopted, combines elegafice with rapidity of execu- 
tion, giving a simple, grdceful business hand writing, which will not be 
cianged upon entering the Counting Room. } 

The most eminent teachers in the Union have given it their unqualified 
recommendation. We make the following brief extracts: 


“Tt is the best that I have seen.” 
REV. SAMUEL AARON, A. M., 
Principal Treemount Seminary, 
Norristown, Ps. 


“JT have taught penmanship more or less for twelve years, and have ex- 
amined and used nearly every system of Penmanship in New England, 
and have seen none which I can teach with so much profit to the pupil as 
that of Messrs. Potter & Hammond. Both the System and paper of which 
the writing books are made, I consider unequaled. It is what we have 
jong needed. H. C. NASH, 

Principal of High Street Grammar School, Pawtucket, R. I’ 


from W. F. Wyers, Ph. 0., A. M., Prigcipal of West Chester Academy, 

Pennsylvania: : ate yore 

“The lucid, systematic, and progressive character of the work, places it, 
in my estimation, far in advance of any other system of Penmanship with 
which I am acquainted. | 

“It is in every way calculated to lessen the labor of the teacher, and to 
insure the progress uf the pupil. The paper is excellent. | 


W. F, WYERS” 
Published by POTTER & HAMMOND, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


pas” For Sale by STEWART & BOWEN, Indianapolis, and by the 
principal booksellers throughout the State: Nov. 15, ’57. 


